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| TRAINING : II. 


| the October issue of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES we printed articles by 

Dr. S. C. Allen, Mr. H. G, Miller and Mr. J. O. Wilson on various aspects 

of library training. This month we print articles by Miss E. J. Carnell and 

| Miss J. W. Rawson on other aspects. Miss Rawson deals with the question of 

“What London Affords,” while Miss Carnell, who is acting at present in collabora- 

| tion with a committee dealing with the subject of Library Training, presents “An 

Outline of Suggestions.” A suggestion has come forward that the question of 

Library Training should be discussed at the forthcoming Conference, which is to 

be held, unless circumstances warrant its postponement, in Dunedin from Tuesday, 

18th, to Friday, 21st February, 1941. Correspondence on the subject will still be 

we ; 

It is hoped that these articles will stimulate discussion on one of the most 

important subjects at present before us, and that much of the necessary pre- 

liminary thought will have been put into the matter before any proposals are 

discussed at Conference. Library training has for a long time been a vexed question, 

and it is important that whatever way out is found from the difficulties of the 

situation should have an element of permanence and should ensure the mainten- 

ance of a high standard. Whatever we do should be worthy of our conception 
of librarianship. 


GENERAL NEWS 


Cumulative Book Aids. 


Librarians who can spare back or superseded 
issues of cumulative k aids such as the 


It is hoped that there will be a good response 


Cumulative Book List are asked to communi- 
cate with the Secretary, as there are libraries 
to which they would be of great help but which 
cannot afford to buy them. 


Membership Fees. 


At the recent meeting of Council a resolution 
was passed “that a rebate of one-fourth of the 
subscription be allowed to persons joining later 
than the Ist January for every three months 
expired. If, however, the publications for the 
expired portion of the year are required, the 
full subscription shall be payable.” 


Assistants at Conference. 


The Otago Branch has decided that in order 
to encourage assistants to attend Conference in 
February, the Branch will try to arrange billets. 
The Secretary of the Branch, Miss D. M. Neal, 


to this offer, which should make the trip pos- 
sible for some who might otherwise have found 
it difficult to attend. 


Cedric Chivers, Ltd. 

Advice has been received from Messrs. Cedric 
Chivers, Ltd., that owing to an increase in 
wages to all bookbinders, to operate from 
August 20th, they are compelled to increase 
their bookbinding charges by 5 per cent. to 
apply to all orders received on or after that 
date. 
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L.A. Examinations. 

The Library Association Record for August, 
1940, gives an analysis of the May examinations 
and a criticism of the questions and answers. 


Exchanges. 


The list of accessions and exchanges will in 
future be cumulated. It is intended that it 


Exhibition of Printing. 

The printing exhibition announced last 
month for Monday, 25th, to Saturday, 30th 
November, should be a distinct success. 


The — display in Wellington will be 
in the Central Library, where a most compre- 
hensive display is arranged with the help 
of the Wellington Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen and various commercial concerns. 
A committee has been set up with Mr. Norrie 


tion to making displays themselves, are supply- 
ing material to augment the display in the 
Central Libeacy, which will include, oumy 
of the Trustees of the Napier Museum, a pr 

used in New Zealand by William row akg 

In Christchurch the Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation has set ws strong committee, of which 
Messrs. E. J. Bell and C. W. Collins are 


Printing in New Zealand, which 
material. A line of acknow- 
but this is the only con- 
dition. A sappy thse wl be nou 
upon request. The Secretary will 
be l to aes of libraries participating, and 
to any help he may be able to supply. 


United States. 


Mr. Ralph Munn, who recently presided at 
the sixty-second annual Conference of the 
American Association held in Cincin- 
nati from May 26 to June 1, has had an 
honorary doctorate of letters conferred upon 
him by the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. 
Munn, at the Conference mentioned, made an 
important speech urging searching scrutiny of 
present library services, eliminating less im- 
portant services and choosing those which offer 


educational and civic profit to the community. 
“Just as the municipal orchestra selects its pro- 
gramme without reference to the thousands of 
taxpayers who prefer jazz,” said Dr. Munn, 
“and as the city art museum does not cater to 
those whose interest is limited to comic strips, 
so librarians should not ape ges out 
books whose purpose is to supply reader 
with a pleasant evening, but one which leaves 
little profit to himself or the community.” 

At the same conference the new President 
of the American Library Association, Miss 
Essae M. Culver, Executive Secretary of the 
State Library Commission in Louisiana, assert- 
ing that democracy is only possible among 
people who think, called upon librarians to 
place books in the hands of people living in the 
out-of-the-way places, in rural areas. “These 
folk,” she said, “may easily become the prey 
of agitators or of anyone who s with assur- 
ance. They cannot uphold democracy unless 
they have ideas, and many of them live a long 
way from newspapers, radios, or other means 
of communication.” A campaign for the “eradi- 
cation of the bookless portions of the United 
States” was President Culver’s plea to librarians 
for the coming year. Her call to action, made 
in the last general session of the conference, 
included a four-poi which she 
urged the waaee aenlies ah Ge Association 
to follow with vigour this coming year. First 
she proposed a harder and more vigorous drive 
in every State for more Federal and State 
funds for library service. As a second 
she recommended that librarians find fri 
with the “vision and ity of an Andrew 
Carnegie” to help make books available in 
rural areas. She also urged more training for 
iecdvan aad qxtedd tule eduane Goudhde of 
different states, 


Australian Institute of Librarians. 


A letter received from Mr. Kenneth Binns, 
F.L.A., President of the Australian Institute of 
Librarians, acknowledging a copy of “The Case 
for Free Library Service,” reads as follows :— 
“As you probably know, the Free Library 
Movement in Australia has developed separ- 
ately from the Institute, but, of course, in no 
sense outside it. I expect that the N.S.W. 
Branch has kept you fully in touch with the 
splendid developments in that State I only 


wish it had progressed as satisfactorily in the 
other States, but recent devel 
toria are most encouraging, 

is making steady progress in Tasmania. 


ents in Vic- 
the movement 


South 
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Australia also has made a very definite advance 
under its new Libraries Act, and the establish- 
ment of a Country Library Service augurs well 
for even further development. Here in the 
Federal Territory we are fortunate in that the 
Commonwealth Government has allowed me to 
develop our National Library along the fullest 
lines of Free Library service. In Canberra, with 
a total population of just under 10,000, we 
have 2,266 registered borrowers, with 21,375 
issues last year. In connection with these figures 
it should be noted that the National Library 
does not issue any fiction other than standard 
English literature, and the figures do not in- 
clude books loaned to borrowers outside the 
Capital Territory or for official purposes. 

“In addition, the National Library has for 
three years now provided library service for 
outlying Commonwealth territories, including 
Central Australia, Northern Territory, Papua, 
New Guinea, Norfolk Island, and Nauru. This 
service was made possible through a grant by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, which 
the Commonwealth Government subsidised by 
an equal amount. 


“You will be glad to know that our Aus- 
tralian Institute of Librarians, now in its 4th 


year, is more than fulfilling our hopes and ex- 
pectations, and that our recent conference in 
Adelaide was a great success. We look forward 
to closer association with our New Zealand 
sister Association, and when times are more 
normal would welcome mutual representation 
at future conferences.” 


Publicity. Rules. Application Forms. 

The Country Library Service has issued 
recently for the benefit of the free libraries 
Participating in it a draft set of rules, borrowers’ 
application forms and a combined publicity-and- 
information leaflet. All these are designed for 
free libraries but they could be adapted for use 
in subscription libraries. Any librarian who 
would like to have a typescript of the rules, 
or forms, or leaflet may obtain it upon appli- 
cation to the Officer-in-Charge, Country 
Library Service, Parliament Buildings, Welling- 
ton, C.1. 


N.Z.L.A. Offices. 
As from November 22nd, 1940, the Associa- 
tion Offices will be in the Wellington Central 


Library, to which correspondence should be 
addressed. 


WHAT LONDON AFFORDS 
(By Joan W. Rawson, M.A., F.L.A., Country Library Service.) 


Any attempt to assess the value of what 
London affords the New Zealand student of 
library science involves a consideration of 
several factors, amongst the most important of 
which are: (1) the scope of the Library Associ- 
ation examination syllabus and its applicability 
to New Zealand conditions; (2) the Sondeninn 
of the correspondence courses organized by the 
Association of Assistant Librarians; and (3) 
the status of the Library Association diplomas, 
and the importance of examination qualifica- 
tions in general. 


The Library Association Syllabus. 


To take the Elementary Section first: many 
people are of the opinion that the Literature 
paper covers such a wide field that it is hardly 
possible for the average young candidate to do 
it justice. Only too often, in a heroic effort to 
complete the course, the student succeeds in 
absorbing a mere smattering of knowledge. 
Would it not prove more useful from a practi- 
cal point of view to concentrate on the study of 


twentieth century literature, a period which is 
frequently omitted or cursorily treated in New 
Zealand schools, at least up to Matriculation 
standard? A sound knowledge of one period 
of English literature, particularly the one most 
likely to be of use in lending department work 
is surely of more value to the young library 
assistant than an acquaintance with the history 
of our literature from Chaucer to the present 
day. Another alternative would be to divide 
the subject into a roster of periods, and set a 
different one each year. This again should 
ensure that students could become really fam- 
iliar with one particular period, leaving the 
intensive study of the whole field until the final 
section is undertaken. 

Then in the section dealing with Elementary 
Library Administration, the conditions are 
naturally unfavourable to New Zealand stud- 
ents, who stand to gain no practical advantage 
from acquiring a knowledge of British library 
legislation, and the same may be said of the 
corresponding section of the Final examination. 
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The Correspondence Courses. 


For many years past the Association of As- 
sistant Librarians (a section of the Library 
Association) has organized correspondence 
courses covering the whole of the examination 
syllabus, oid Gee courses represent the only 
official aid available to overseas students, This 
type of tuition, while of very distinct value in 
some respects, is just as definitely open to 
criticism in others. The shortcomings, though 
necessarily emphasised by war conditions, are 
not the outcome of these abnormal times, but 
rather of our geographical remoteness from 
London. 

The first, and perhaps the greatest drawback 
is the inevitable time-lag between the despatch 
of the student’s answers and the arrival of the 
corrected papers, a delay that has been greatly 
increased by the cancellation of the cheap air- 
mail rates, for few students can afford to send 
papers air-mail at the rates which now obtain. 
This lapse of time frequently has the unfortun- 
ate result that, by the time the papers are re- 
turned, the student is deep in another section 
of the work, and has very probably lost the 
thread of what was in his mind when he put 
forward the various queries regarding his earli- 
er work, 

An inherent weakness of any system which 
essays to instruct by post is that, particularly 
where the practical section is concerned, there 
are some matters which can be elucidated by 
oral teaching alone. Nothing can altogether 
compensate for the absence of personal contact 
between tutor and student, but correspondence 
courses should not be condemned as useless on 
that account. 

There are very definite advantages to be 
gained by taking such a course (always pro- 
vided that one is fortunate in the tutor to whom 
one is allocated). In the first place, it imposes 
on the student a regular routine of study, 
which is always difficult for a solitary student 
to maintain. Then the prescribed readings 
divide the various subjects into a series of 
easily-assimilated portions, and provide a pro- 
gramme of comparative study that is of very 
great value in assisting the student to form in- 
telligent opinions of his own. Moreover, par- 
ticularly where the tutor is really interested in 
the student’s work, the comments and correc- 
tions are of the greatest importance when the 
time comes for final revision, when these 
papers should form an excellent annotated 
summary of the whole course. 


One of the most obvious advantages of 
working th a correspondence course is 
that it affords the student an opportunity of 
practising the expression of his thoughts in 
writi rocess which is an excellent test of 
the amount he has really absorbed, and a point 
of the greatest significance in view of the em- 
phasis laid by the examiners on such matters as 
style, grammar, punctuation, spelling, and so 
on. The student working alone has no means 
of knowing whether or not he is measuring up 
to the required standard, but the correspond- 
ence courses afford him an opportunity of 
learning where his weaknesses lie, and of plan- 
ning his studies so that these shall be elimin- 
ated as far as possible. 


The Library Association Diplomas. 

There are two extremes of thought concern- 
ing the importance of examination qualifica- 
tions. On the one hand there are those who 
aver that the ing of examinations is no 
guide to practical ability, but merely a proof 
of the candidate’s capacity to memorize text- 
book information. On the other hand there are 
those who consider that otion should be 
controlled by qualifying for various diplomas. 
The truth would seem to lie between these two 
viewpoints. It has been said that “an examin- 
ation is not in itself a reliable test of ability, 
but it is some indication of capacity to concen- 
trate, of resourcefulness, of determination to 
succeed,” and these qualities are eminently de- 
sirable in any walk of life. Moreover, before 
the Library Association will grant a Fellowship, 
the candidate has to furnish proof of three 
years’ paid service in a library of recognized 
standing, thus assuring a combination of acad- 
emic and practical qualifications. There is this, 
too, to be said, that the holding of such a 
diploma presupposes a systematic study of the 
whole field of librarianship which must bear 
fruit in an increase of technical efficiency in the 
sphere of practical work. 

At present the diplomas granted by the Lib- 
rary Association are the only certificates in 
librarianship open to New Zealand students, 
and so constitute one of the chief means of 


qualifying for promotion. Quite apart from 


this aspect of the case, however, these diplomas 
are of recognized international standing, and 
so help to raise the status of the profession in 
New Zealand. 
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LIBRARY TRAINING :—WHAT WE NEED IN NEW ZEALAND. 
(By Miss E. J. Carnell, F.L.A., Liaison Officer, Country Library Service.) 


That “something must be done” about the 
facilities, or rather difficulties, of library train- 
ing in New Zealand, is universally agreed. 
Almost though not quite everybody with whom 
I have discussed this thinks too that to be 
effective extension and improvement of train- 
ing must be accompanied by a change in the 
present system of library examinations. 
Changes which have been suggested fall into 
four groups:— 

1. To continue our connection with the 
British Library Association but to persuade 
that Association (means of persuasion unspeci- 
fied) to accept in lieu of its own Elementary, 
and possibly also Intermediate, Examinations a 
corresponding examination organised by the 
N.Z.L.A. and adapted to New Zealand condi- 
tions. The advantage claimed for this plan is 
that it would preserve for those senior students 
who eed to the Final Examination of the 
British Library Association the prestige associ- 
ated with its Diploma while saving junior as- 
sistants the not inconsiderable expense attached 
to sitting these examinations. Also, the mis- 
placement of energy involved in_ teaching 
jénior assistants in New Zealand the ins and 
outs of library authority in Great Britain would 
be avoided. 

2. To put library training and examination 
under the wing of the University of New Zea- 
land. Several comparable professions have 
taken this step. As this has already been dis- 
cussed I need not go into its pros and cons at 
this stage. 

3. To organise a complete N.Z.L.A. system 
of training and examination. The advocates of 


this aim not merely at saving expense and con- 
centrating more upon New Zealand than Brit- 
ish conditions, but also at producing a more 
stimulating and realistic syllabus and a less 
fluky and deadening method of test than the 
“Answer six out of the following nine ques- 
tions” method. 


4. As 3, but the course to be a New Zealand- 
Australian one organised in conjunction with 
the corresponding Association in Australia. 
Advantages claimed are that the prestige of a 
course organised upon an Australasian basis 
would be higher than one limited to New 
Zealand; that bonds with our nearest neighbour 
would be strengthened, staff exchanges facili- 
tated, and the possibility of a New Zealand 
candidate obtaining an Australian post very 
much increased. 


It is not possible, I think, to decide upon the 
relative merits of these plans until we have a 
definite syllabus before us of the ground we 
want covered. We cannot negotiate with the 
University or Australia until we know fairly 
exactly what we want, and we cannot decide 
whether a N.Z.L.A. course would be markedly 
superior to the British Library Association 
course until we have some evidence more tang- 
ible than a few hopeful remarks by the Liaison 
Officer at a Branch meeting. The next step is 
for the Standing Committee on Library Train- 
ing to produce a syllabus. In drafting that 
syllabus the Committee will take into consider- 
ation all the suggestions made verbally to me, 
of which the above is a bare outline, the art- 
icles in this number of the Bulletin, and any 
correspondence which they may arouse. 


ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP OF THE N.Z.L.A. 


It has often been asked what the purposes 
of the New Zealand Library Association are 
and what advantages may be gained from mem- 
bership. The N.Z.L.A. consists of a group of 
institutions and personal members who are 
interested in the provision of an efficient 
library service available to everyone in New 
Zealand through school and college libraries, 
universities, special libraries and public 
libraries. A number of years ago the Associa- 
tion began to realise that library development 
in this country was far behind that in other 


parts of the world, and an approach was made 
to the Carnegie Corporation of New York to 
make a survey of all types of libraries in New 
Zealand and to suggest lines of development. 
This request was granted in 1934, and since 
that time the Association has become a more 
active body concerned with working out the 
recommendations made in the Munn-Barr 
Report. 

Very great progress has been made during 
the last few years, but it must be remembered 
that the Association cannot change conditions 
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merely by passing resolutions at the annual 
conference. A great deal more attention must 
be given to the question of making the public 
library-conscious, so that the money for 
improvements will be forthcoming. It must be 
admitted that more support and better co- 
operation from members are needed in order 
that the influence of the Association may be 
felt. There is also a need for more members. 
Either members of library committees and 
librarians are interested only in their own daily 
duties or they are waiting to judge the Asso- 
ciation by the measure of its achievements. 
The words used by Mr. Ralph Munn (A.L.A, 
Bulletin, January, 1940, p. 5) provide an 
answer to the last class: “There is no magic 
in A.L.A. membership, but joining the Associa- 
tion is the first natural step toward professional 
growth. The A.L.A. member is at least exposed 
to the attitudes and information through which 
he can advance.” 


There is certainly no magic about N.Z.L.A. 
membership, but there are certain advantages 
which are available to everyone. 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES: This publi- 
cation is posted free of charge to all members, 
and although there is no need to say much 
about it through these columns, it should be 
mentioned that the Bulletin Committee is 
always glad to receive constructive criticism 
and suggestions. 


LIBRARY AND INFORMATION BU- 
REAU: The Association has a collection of 
books and pamphlets, periodicals, reports, 
booklists, newspaper cuttings, plans and photo- 
graphs, stationery forms, etc., and information 
can be supplied on matters concerned with 
libraries and librarianship. Members are urged 
to make the fullest use of this service. The 
amount of material available is increased every 
time a new enquiry requiring research is 
received. However, in order that the service 
may be kept up to date, librarians are asked 
to send copies of their annual reports to head- 
quarters and to keep the Secretary advised of 
any interesting developments which may be 
helpful to other librarians. 


* CONFERENCES : The annual conference 
is probably the most important activity of the 
Association, as the members present at Confer- 
ence have power to determine the work to be 
done by de Association during the ensuing 
year. Every effort is made in the planning of 


~* See NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, Vol. IV., 
p. 16, September, 1940. 


the conference programme to arrange sessions 
which are of interest to the majority of mem- 
bers, and the Secretary is always glad to know 
whether members would like any particular 
subjects discussed at future conferences. 
Arrangements for the 1941 conference to be 
held at Dunedin are now well in hand and the 
programme will be published in NEW ZEA- 
LAND LIBRARIES as soon as possible. Mem- 
bers who have not yet attended a Library 
Association Conference should make sure of 
coming to this one. The opportunity of meet- 
ing people with similar interests and discussing 
aims and problems should not be missed. 


BRANCHES: There are so far only four 
Branches—Auckland, Wellington, Canterbury, 
Otago—and although all members are entitled 
to belong to one of them, in actual practice it 
is usually only members in the four main 
metropolitan areas who can take advantage of 
membership. However, there is no reason why 
Branches could not be formed in some of the 
secondary cities. The Branch meetings which 
are usually held every month give library 
assistants and younger members of the Associa- 
tion an opportunity of expressing their opinions 
about how library service could be improved, 
as well as giving them an opportunity of learn- 
ing from the experience of older members. In 
addition the Branches provide an extremely 
useful channel through which much valuable 
work can be done. For instance, at the present 
time different Branches are engaged in the 
following work: providing library service to 
hospitals; indexing New Zealand periodicals; 
making a survey of libraries in one of the 
metropolitan areas, and at the same time com- 
piling a union catalogue of drama holdings in 
that area; and compiling a union catalogue of 
library literature. All the Branches have at 
various times held short training courses for 
the London L.A. examinations. 


SCHOOLS’ SECTION : The objects of the 
Schools’ Section are to further the general 
objects of the Association by (a) ensuring an 
adequate supply of books and library facilities 
for schools, (6) providing information on 
library technique to schools, school-libraries, 
teachers or any other bodies or persons inter- 
ested in education, especially to those in 
remote districts, (c) acting as a clearing-house 
for information on problems relating to school- 
libraries. The articles which have been appear- 
ing in NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES for 
some time past under the heading “Schools’ 
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Section” are to be revised and co-ordinated 
into a schools’ manual, and arrangements are 
now being made for the compilation of a list 
of books suitable for secondary school libraries. 


UNIVERSITY AND RESEACH  SEC- 
TION: This Section meets annually at Confer- 
ence time to discuss questions in which it is 
particularly interested, and it has been largely 
responsible for projects such as the interloan 
scheme and the union list of serials. 


FREE LIBRARY SERVICE: One of the 
objects of the Association is “to ote the 
establishment of reference and lending libraries 
for use by the public, wherever possible with- 
out charge.” The subscription system is ham- 
pering the progress of library service in New 
Zealand, and until it is abolished development 
will be slow. With this object in view, a small 
committee was set up to prepare a case for 
Free Library Service. During the year this was 
printed and distributed to the library com- 
mittees of all public libraries in the country. 


THE LIBRARY PROFESSION: A Stand- 
ing Committee on Librarians’ Salaries, Condi- 
tions and Qualifications was set up by the 
Association some time ago to prepare a mini- 
mum scale of salaries and conditions for 
officers in the various categories of libraries, 
but no final report has yet been adopted by 
Conference. There is also a Standing Com- 
mittee on Library Training which is at present 
working on plans for the professional training 
of all library workers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDY AND RE- 
SEARCH: This section of the work of the 
Association has been receiving a great deal of 
attention during recent years. The interloan 
scheme enables libraries to draw on the book 
resources of about 50 other libraries in order 
to fulfil the urgent requests of readers. Plans 
for the compilation of a union catalogue of the 
serial holdings of New Zealand libraries are 


now well under way, and proposals for a union 
catalogue of books are being considered. A 
panel of persons willing and competent to do 
translation from other languages into English 
has been compiled and is already proving of 
assistance to research workers. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION: A wide 
field is covered by the object “to promote the 
better administration of libraries.” Several 
years ago an instructional manual compiled by 
Mr. E. B. Ellerm was published for the bene- 
fit of member libraries, and since then articles 
on various aspects of library administration 
have been printed in NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES. Booklists on fiction and junior 
books have been cyclostyled and made avail- 
able to members on application to the secretary. 
The Liaison Officer, Miss E. J. Carnell, is 
now well known to members, and through her 
visits she has been able to give librarians a 
considerable amount of help with the adminis- 
tration of their libraries. ing committees 
have been set up to consider questions such as 
library equipment, book buying and _ fiction 
policy, and their recommendations will be made 
available to members in due course. 


Now that the Association is working under 
a grant from the C ie Corporation of New 
York, projects approved at the annual meeting 
or suggestions put forward by Council can be 
undertaken without delay. There is, however, 
still a need for persons willing and competent 
to undertake work. It should be stressed that 
the advantages which can be derived from 
membership depend to a large extent on the 
support of members. A formula for obtaining 
the best results from membership is (a) attend 
Conference; (6b) make estions, either at 
Conference, through NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, or by writing to the Secretary of 
the Association, (c) work for the objects of the 
Association, (d) use the facilities already avail- 
able. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY IN EDUCATION 
(By Miss E. J. Carnell, F.L.A., Liaison Officer, Country Library Service). 


A good library service to children and 
adolescents, whether located at the school or 
public library, should have these objects:— 
(1) To assist in the mastery of the mechanics 
of reading and to cultivate pleasurable 
associations with it. 

(2) To give the child access to the best liter- 
ature of his generation. 


(3) To be a means of correlating the curri- 
culum and relating it to the wider field of 
knowledge. 

(4) To widen the child’s, and especially the 
adolescent’s, indirect experience. 

(5) To teach the use of books and libraries as 
tools. 
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Measured against these aims, the libraries in 
most of our primary and secondary schools, or 
for that matter most of our public libraries, fail 
miserably. 

In the words of Miss E. F. Turner (Palmer- 
ston North Girls’ High School), “It is pathetic 
to see school libraries which consist of a few 
well worn copies of L. M. Mon ’s books 
and the complete works of Dickens and Scott, 
generally unread. The rest of the library may 
consist of a few ae, — 
‘English Literature’ represen a shelf or 
so of essays and poetry”.* Such libraries, and 
elaborations of them, exist as a result not mere- 
ly of the parsimony of the board of governors, 
but the haziness and humbleness of aim of 
those responsible for the library. 

The root of the trouble is probably to be 
found in the primary schools and especially in 
the library- primer classes and Stand- 
ards 1 and 2. Here the unattractive and un- 
suitable material used to - > ape children 1 
the printed page is successful in curing all but 
the int y hardy of active desire to read. 
Unless the child is fortunate enough to live in 
one of the few towns where the public library 
includes a good children’s department available 
without charge, “comics” are the only material 
he sees which really catches his eye. Hence the 

of the child who reaches eleven 
or twelve years of age, who in some cases passes 
from primary to secondary school, without hav- 
ing read voluntarily a full-length book, and 


“Getting children to read” seems to be re- 
garded both in secondary and primary schools 
as a task of extraordinary importance and 
difficulty -—s sufficient ae for the 
expenditure of money upon a library, irrespec- 
tive of the worth of whet le read. It is essential, 
of course, to general school at any 
ns from the age es that the mechanics 
of reading, the use of | e to express ideas, 
and the shilny to spell with tes accur- 
acy, should be mastered, and it must be ad- 
mitted that any reading practice is a help in 
this respect. But deliberately and unnecessarily 
to subordinate, even sacrifice, considerations of 
quality and purpose in reading to the achieve- 
ment of this one elementary aim, to dissipate 
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the purchase of trivial rubbish is a peculiar 
policy for those concerned with the since 
of children to pursue. It is unnecessary to give 
children rubbish in order to induce them to 
read. Twenty years ago, even ten years ago, the 
number of children’s books available which 
were both and readable was insufficient 
to stock a children’s library and so, if children 
were to be provided with enough of the sort of 
books the majority of children would read with 
enjoyment it was necessary to include what 
Miss Neal has aptly termed “The Fourth Form 
at St. Bunkum’s.” To-day this is not the case; 
and ample choice of readable books for chil- 
dren and adolescents is available without the 
inclusion of rubbish. From such a choice the 
vast majority of children in New Zealand are 
excluded during the first four or five years of 
their school life; a large proportion see only a 
few stray items during the next few years; some 
never see such books at all. 

I have laboured this point because in visiting 
a number of primary and secondary school 
libraries I have been struck not only by the 

verty of the selection of books available, but 
] the complacency with which in some cases 
they are exhibited. Until teachers realise how 
footling most school libraries are, and how far 
from being the most effective possible instru- 
ments even the best of them are, improvement 
in the school library situation will be hampered. 


It would be absurd, of course, to suggest that 
the apathy and misconceptions common 
amongst teachers regarding school libraries are 
the main stumbling block. In some schools, 
thanks to the determination of one or two, a 
“ong deal has been achieved, sometimes in the 
ace of daunting difficulties. In these schools 
the inadequacy of the book resources is glimps- 
ed and it is realised that so long as the organ- 
isation and administration of the library is a 
spare-time job it cannot receive the time and 
skilled attention necessary for its full exploita- 
tion. It is my inion that a reason- 
able standard cannot be obtained without some 
grouping of schools both for book supply and 

and without full co-ordination of 
public library and school services, a co-ordina- 
tion which in a few cases might go so far as 
locating the libraries of several schools at the 
public library. Whatever the means, it is cer- 
tain the end will never be reached until the 
school library is taken much more seriously 
than it is now, until it is regarded as the in- 
tellectual workshop of the school and not as a 
quiet pastime for those with literary tastes. The 
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school library should be the place through 
which the ineering student can find trade 
catalogues, the sealese for the dramatic 
society can get illustrations of costume, the girl 
doing domestic science can consult tables of 
calorific values, the Debating Society can dis- 
cover the truth about India, and the boy with 
a facile pencil be introduced to the drawing of 
cartoons, just as much as the place through 
which the fifteen-year-old who has just dis- 
covered Jane Austen, and the Sixth-Former 
who wants a volume of the Cambridge Modern 
History, can find satisfaction. 

It is not only in Utopia or America these 
things can be. If we really want them we can 


et them in New Zealand. But so long as 
fee depends upon the whim of 
Committees, and what is left of the profits of 
the school concert after the Sports Club has 
taken the lion’s share, school libraries will con- 
tinue to be the most unequal of all the com- 
ponent parts of the life and work of different 
schools, and the general standard will remain 
scandalously low. In a country which spends 
£2 17s. 11d. per head of population per year 
on education, can we afford to save the few 
extra pennies which are necessary to provide a 
good school library service and which would 
add so much to the value obtained for the 
whole of educational expenditure? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Hon. Editor : 


Sir,—I have read with interest the articles 
on Library training in NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, October, 1940, and before com- 
menting on the question as such, I should like, 
as a diplomate of the London University School 
of Librarianship, to say something of the char- 
acter of the training there given. I fear that 
Dr. Allen may be somewhat misinformed. 

The technical side of librarianship, under 
the guidance of Mr. J. D. Cowley—cataloguing, 
classification, bibliography, book selection, 
reference work, library administration, library 
routine—was to my mind very well catered for. 
The practical classes and seminars in each of 
these subjects, the projects and exercises set 
week by week, together with the varied three- 
weeks’ course of work as a library assistant in 
London public and private libraries, finished 
off by a thesis, i.c., the compilation of a fair 
length bibliography—all these during the ses- 
sion 1937-38 gave me a most favourable opinion 
of the work done by the School. This applied 
particularly, I think, to cataloguing. 

Everything I learnt in London, with the 
possible exception of studies in Palaeography 
and English library law, has been of practical 
value since I returned, and I have been happy, 
as a tutor in the Canterbury branch of the 
N.Z.L.A., to pass on to other library assistants 
something of what I have gained. 

My experience abroad and my tutoring work 
this last year lead me to agree that the question 
of library training in New Zealand has pro- 
gressed beyond the merely academic stage. 

Now that conditions in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere are becoming more unstable and 


communications therewith more uncertain, it 
would appear that new arrangements for library 
training are not only desirable but almost 
necessitous. Last-minute but inevitable cancel- 
lations of the Library Association examinations 
and continually delayed arrival of the papers 
certainly tend to disorganise regular study, as 
any library assistant can vociferously explain. 

After some consideration of the matter, I 
agree with Mr. Miller that the N.Z.L.A. should 
issue its own Diploma, although it could require 
candidates to pass the university examinations 
in certain subjects. As Mr. Miller points out, 
it is unlikely that the “university would be 
willing to take on the job.” It would be as well 
to remember in this connection that university 
courses are compiled on a three- to four-year 
plan of study, and that Stage I, for instance, 
in any subject merely covers one-third or a 
quarter of the ground. 

Also I feel that most graduates themselves 
would question Dr. Allen’s supposition that 
“the university would be helpful in furthering 
any plan which would increase the avenues of 
employment of its graduates.” 

A certain amount of tutoring is already 
carried on, certainly so in i pre- 
paring candidates for the L.A. examinations. 
Instead of starting up any interim scheme, 
such as sketched by Mr. Wilson, would it not 
be better to keep things as they are until the 
N.Z.L.A. could get its own scheme properly 
started. What experience the tutors have 
already gained is at the di 
sion. Even now we perhaps - our 
composite knowledge. Surely, among eleven 
F.L.A.’s and eight A.L.A.’s, we could parcel 
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out certain topics, so that notes with reading 
syllabi could be cyclostyled and sent to the 
main centres for the use of the library candi- 
dates. 


If the N.Z.L.A. can sponsor the training of 
New Zealand librarians, and draw up a 
syllabus that can not only meet with the 
peculiar needs of this Dominion but can also, 
in standards of scholarship knowledge and 


technique, compare favourably with the pro- 
fession abroad, then can anything be gained 
by unnecessary delay ? 

Looking forward to the realisation of such a 
training scheme,—Y ours, etc., 

G. LILIAN JEFFREYS, 

Assistant Librarian, 
Canterbury University College. 


REVIEWS. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. “The Sub- 
ject index to periodicals, 1939,” London, 
L.A., 1940. XI. 539 pp. 

This new volume under the general editor- 
ship of Mr. T. Rowland Powel, is in the 
tradition of its predecessors. 577 periodicals 
have been indexed in the usual co-operative 
manner, and the value of the current volume 
will readily be apparent. The Library Asso- 
ciation, London, and all those assisting in the 
compilation of this volume are to be congratu- 
iesad on completing the work in the present 
difficult times, and it is hoped that future 
issues will also be issued as usual. There has 
been an increase of 10 per cent. in price due 
to war conditions, the price now being £3/17/-. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
“The Booklist,” Volume 36, No. 22, part 
2, August, 1940: Industrial Training for 
National Defence by Charles M. Mohr- 
hardt. 


This select list of up to date titles has been 
prepared for libraries, vocational and trade 
schools and for governmental agencies which 
are co-operating in the training for national 
defence programmes. 


“POOR RICHARD’S BIBLOMAC.” 
No. 1, August 31, 1940. 


“Poor Richard’s Biblomac,” a six-page sheet 
in newspaper form, is published monthly at 
$3 a year by Burnstein and Chappe, 270 
Lafayette Street, New York City. In the first 
editorial Mr. Burstein states “ ‘Poor Richard’s 
Biblomac’ reflects an idea we have — an idea 
that anyone whose stock-in-trade is books — 
the librarian, the bookseller, the publisher—has 
a function in a democratic society that means 

ing more than delivering books from 
stack to reader.” There are articles on burning 
questions in librarianship especially in connec- 


Vol. 1, 


tion with its relation to democracy, including 
one by the Librarian of Congress, Mr. Archi- 
bald McLeish. A feature is “A Guide to 
recently published but little publicised books 
for libraries and bookstores.” 


MULGAN, ALAN. “The City of the Strait.” 
Ferguson & Osborne Ltd., Wellington, 
15/-, 1940. 

Mr. Alan Mulgan’s work, sponsored by the 
Wellington Provincial Historical Committee, 
gives an epitome of the history, not only of the 
city of Wellington itself, but of the province 
from its earliest days. It covers the ground 
admirably in a concise and yet easily readable 
form and is enlivened with finely reproduced 
illustrations. The book is well bound and 
bears an attractive dust jacket. 


“THE STANDARDIZATION OF TWO 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS,” by Mary 
Redmond and F. R. J. Davies. New 
Zealand Council for Educational Research, 
printed by Whitcombe & Tombs Ltd. 
129 pp. 

This is an account of the standardization in 
New Zealand of two group tests of intelligence. 
The book is written for the layman as well as 
the specialist, and includes charts. Until 
recently the only intelligence tests available 
for use in New Zealand have been tests 
designed and standardized in other countries. 
the Otis Self-Administering, Intermediate 
Form A, and the Non-verbal Test devised by 
the Australian Council for Educational Re- 
search are tests here dealt with, supplementing 
the Australian conclusions already published.* 


* McIntyre, G. A., “The Standardization of In- 
telligence Tests in Australia.” Melbourne, Aus- 
tralian Council for Educational Research, 1938. 
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BOOK LIST—November, 1940. 
No annotations are given where titles are sufficiently self-explanatory, or for 


lighter fiction + well-known 


SOCIOLOGY : 
Baker, S. Josephine. — Fighting for life. Hale. 
10/6 1940 362.7 
Readable account of experiments in child 
welfare. 
Fremlin, C.—The seven chars of Chelsea. Me- 
thuen. 5/- 1940 331.7647 


The conditions of domestic servants in Britain. 
Brightly written. 
Kidd, R.—British liberty in danger. Lawrence & 
Wishart. 5/- 1940 323.44 
Reviews the extent of recent encroachments on 
individual liberty. 

Leeming, J.—From barter to banking. Appleton. 

8/6 1940 332.4 
Interesting account of the history of coinage 
and currency. 

Maclver, R. M.—Leviathan and the people. Ox- 
ford university press. 1/6 1940 323.4 
The relations of the modern state and the 
individual, by a leading sociologist. 

Milner, Ian F. G—New Zealand’s interests and 
policy in the Far East. Institute of Pacific 
relations. $1 1940 327.931 

Smith, C.—Britain’s food supplies in peace and 
war. Routledge. 10/6 1940 338.1 
Discusses production, marketing, dietary defi- 
ciencies, etc., etc. 

Worsley, T. C.—Barbarians and Philistines. Hale. 

10/6 1940 373.42 
Attacks the English “public school” system. 


LANGUAGi : 
Jagger, J. H.—English in the future. Nelson. 
(Discussion books). 2/6 1940 420 
Discusses probable changes in the English 


language. 


NATURAL SCIENCE : 


._~~ G. R.—Atoms in action. Allen & 
12/6 1940 530 
} onsen survey of modern physics ,stressing the 
knowledge gained of solar energy. 
Scott, C.—Lions on trust. M. Joseph. 
12/6 1940 599.7 
All about lions, by one who makes them his 
hobby. 


APPLIED SCIENCE : 


De Kruif, P. H.—Health is wealth. Harcourt. 
$2 1940 614 
Scheme for national health service on pre- 
ventive lines. 
Firbank, T.—I bought a mountain. Harrap. 
8/6 1940 630.1 
Readable account of sheep-farming in Wales. 
Low, A. M.—The way it works. Davies. 
8/6 1940 609 
One hundred recent inventions, including tele- 
vision, neon light, the iron lung, etc. 


Sb glue dau Gn ged outen 


Neill, H. B.—48 million horses. Lippincott. 
12/6 1940 621.3 
be development of electricity, interestingly 
tol« 
Pratt, F. Secret and urgent. Hale. 
12/6 1940 652 
The history of codes and ciphers, with stories 
from history in which secret writing has 
figured. 


Richards, E, L.—Diesel engines and Diesel electric 


power. Pitman. 10/6 1940 621.436 
FINE ARTS: 
Leathert, J.—Style in architecture. eee A at 
cussion books). 2/6 1940 
Concise survey. 
Maine, Basil.—New paths in music. Nelson (Dis- 
cussion books). 2/6 1940 780.9 


General survey of modern trends. 


Thorpe, J.—Come for a walk. Methuen. 
P ; 8/6 1940 796.51 
Che art of tramping, with a record of various 
walking-tours. 


LITERATURE : 


Davies, W. H.—The poems of W. H. Davies. Cape. 
7/6 1940 821 
Collected poems of one of the foremost con- 
temporary poets. 
Evans, B. I—Short history of English literature. 
Penguin books. 6d. 1940 820.9 
Readable outline for the general reader. 


TRAVEL : 


Anderson, D.—Surveyor’s trek. Faber & Faber. 
10/6 1940 916.69 
A surveyor’s experiences in Nigeria. 
Bi Eileen.—Into China. Collins. 
18/- 1940 915.1 
Journey over the Burma Road with Chinese 
ammunition trucks. 


Boswell, W. C.—Along the Great North Road. 
Jarrolds. 7/6 1940 914.2 
{Illustrated description of the historic places 
to be scen on the road from London to Edin- 
burgh. 


Farson, Negley.—Behind God’s back. Gollancz. 
10/6 1940 916 
Description of an African tour by a popular 
writer. 


Kuo Chin Chiu.—Peach path. Methuen. 
8/- 1940 915.1 
A Chinese woman’s account of the social cus- 
toms and ways of thought of her country. 
Waithman, R.—Report on America. Muller. 
12/6 1940 917.3 
\n English journalists’ impressions of the 
present state of America and American opinion. 
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BIOGRAPHY : 


Johnson, Osa.—I married adventure. Hutchinson. 
10/6 1940 
The adventures of a married couple who made 
ee ee photographing odd corners of the 
world. 


Spencer, C.—Three sisters. Harrap. 
8/6 1940 

The story of the Soong family of China 

(Mmes. Chiang Kai-Shek, Sun Yat Sen and 

Kung). 


Wavell, Archibald.—Allenby. Harrap. 
18/- 1940 
Life of the general in command in Palestine in 
the last war. 
Winkler, J. ane over sixpence. The 
fabulous life of F. Woolworth. Angus & 
Robertso 


n. bai 1940 
HISTORY : 
Allen, F. L.—Since yesterday. H. Hamilton. 
12/6 1940 973.91 
Review of the nineteen-thirties in the United 
States. 
Angus & 


Brown, J.—Turkish days and ways. 
Robertson. 6/- 1940 940.472 
A medical officer’s experiences as a prisoner 
of war in Syria and Asia Minor. 

Gifford, W. H. & Williams, H. B.—Centennial 
history of Tauranga. 

12/6(N.Z.) 1940 993.1 

Tyler, J. E.—A short history of America. Cham- 
bers. 6/- 1940 973 
Rapid review of American history to 1940. 

Wood, Thomas.—Cobbers campaigning. J. Cape. 

5/- 1940 940.53 
Eulogistic account of the Australian soldier. 


FICTION : 
Mark.—The big wheel. Davies .... 8/6 
Novel of the London underworld. 
Bromfield, Louis.—Night in . 1940 9/- 
Highly coloured picture of life in India. 


Boyd, M.—Nuns in jeopardy. Dent ...... 
Written round the problems of personal 
relationship encountered by a_ ship- 
wrecked party. 


Bullett, Gerald.—When the cat’s away. Dent. 
Pleasant comedy by an able writer. 


Cabell, Branch.—Hamlet had an uncle. Lane. 
Amusing story written round the Viking 
original of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 


Canning, V.—Mr. Finchley takes the road. 
Pemeee G Geese. «on cc ccccceccces 


Church, R.—The room within. Dent .... 
Written round the conflict of two con- 
trasting types, the introvert and the extro- 
vert. 


Connolly, R.—Southern saga. 

axe Guimaeatonciepins imei ket 

Pioneering in the Queensland bush last 
century. 


Duke, W.—Counterfeit, Jarrolds ........ 


Comedy of English village life in the 
’nineties. 


Foldes, Jolanda.—Marrons 
Entertaining story set in Budapest before 
the war. 

Jacob, N. E.—Sally Scarth. Hutchinson .. 
Written round a Yorkshire village forty 
years ago. 

Sharp, Margery.—The stone of chastity. 
Collins. 


ee 


ee 


: pe : 
Short stories by an able American writer. 


ome L. A. G.—They went to the island. 
Sec of a holiday in the West High- 
lands. For younger readers. 


White, S. E.—Wild geese calling. 
SO ccaccdnareecnernen 4s ous 
Life in an Alaskan outpost. 





7/6 


8/6 


9/6 


7/6 


7/6 


7/- 


All questions relating to the Activities of the Association should be addressed to JOSEPH NORRIE, 
HON. SECRETARY, NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, P.O. Box 1529, WELLINGTON, C.1.; 


while questions with regard to the Bulletin should be addressed to STUART PERRY, HON. 


“NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES,” P.O. BOX 1529, WELLINGTON, C.1. 


It is asked that in remitting money to the Association, exchange should be added to cheques, and that 
cheques and postal orders should be made payable to the SECRETARY, NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY ASSO- 


CIATION, and not to any individual by name. 
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